Principal  William  Robertson,  the  Popular 
Party  and  the  General  Assembly 
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It  is  still  a not  uncommon  assumption  about  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  was  characterised 
by  a profound  division  between  the  Moderate  and  the  Popular 
parties.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  this  division  affected  not  only  the 
government  of  the  Church,  especially  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of 
patronage  and  the  settlement  of  vacant  congregations,  but  also 
extended  to  theology  and  even  personal  relationships.  Another  area 
concerning  which  there  is  still  a remarkable  lack  of  clarity  is  the 
means  by  which  the  Moderate  party  was  able  to  retain  an  almost 
constant  hegemony  over  the  General  Assembly  when  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  it  was  numerically  the  strongest  grouping  in  the  Assembly 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  also  the  case  that  while  much  has  become 
known  over  the  past  thirty  or  so  years  relating  to  the  nature  of  the 
eighteenth-century  Church  of  Scotland,  relatively  little  has  come  to 
light  relating  to  personal  relationships  between  adherents  of  the  two 
so-called  parties. 

One  of  the  surprising  aspects  of  the  whole  subject  of  Moderate- 
Popular  relationships,  however,  is  that  there  does  exist  a body  of 
evidence  which,  while  being  remarkably  compact  and  not  unknown, 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  nature  of  mid-eighteenth-century 
church  life  and  throws  into  question  many  ol  the  afore-mentioned 
assumptions.  The  most  important  single  piece  of  evidence  is  the 
funeral  sermon  preached  on  the  Sunday  after  Principal  William 
Robertson’s  death  by  Dr  John  Erskine.1 


‘The  Agency  of  God  in  Human  Greatness’,  in  Discourses  Preached  on  Several 
Occasions  (Edinburgh,  1798),  pp.  240-77.  To  this  sermon  is  added  an  appendix 
consisting  of  an  extract  from  Erskine’s  earlier  sermon  on  the  same  day,  together 
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John  Erskine  was  not  only  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Popular 
party  between  1752  and  the  1790s,  and  not  only  the  most  important 
Church  of  Scotland  theologian  in  the  second  half  of  the  century,  he 
was  also  Robertson’s  ministerial  colleague  at  Old  Greyfriars  from 
1767  for  twenty-six  years.  Earlier  he  had  been  Robertson’s 
contemporary  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  There  was  also  a story 
told  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity),  which  has  been 
used  to  encapsulate  the  difference  between  Moderate  and  Popular 
preaching  and  theology:  on  a Sunday  morning  Robertson  declaimed 
eloquently  on  the  beauty  of  Virtue  and  suggested  that  if  Virtue  in  all 
its  beauty  were  to  be  seen  on  earth  all  men  would  fall  down  and 
worship  it.  Erskine’s  response  in  his  afternoon  sermon  (for  in  those 
days  the  second  Sunday  service  was  held  in  the  afternoon)  was  to 
assert  that  Virtue  had  come  to  earth  incarnate  in  the  Person  of  the 
Son  of  God,  yet  men  were  so  far  from  falling  down  to  worship  him 
that,  with  wicked  hands,  they  took  and  crucified  him.* 2  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  Erskine’s  funeral  sermon  for  Robertson  is  a most 
significant  document,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by  Robertson’s 
biographer  Dugald  Stewart,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Edinburgh  from  1785  to  1810.  The  essential  clues  for  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  Robertson  and  the  Popular 
party  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  sermon. 

Erskine’s  funeral  sermon  has  been  universally  acknowledged  as 
an  outstandingly  even-handed  and  sympathetic  tribute.  Dugald 
Stewart  talks  of  its  ‘liberal  and  affectionate  zeal  in  embalming  the 
memory  of  a political  antagonist’,  and  asserts  that  ‘it  is  difficult  to 
say,  whether  it  reflects  greater  honour  on  the  character  of  the  Writer, 
or  of  him  whom  it  commemorates’.3  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that 


with  some  biographical  details  given  by  Erskine  as  illustrations  of  the  material  in 
the  main  sermon. 

2 John  Macleod,  Scottish  Theology  in  Relation  to  Church  Histor\>  since  the 
Reformation  (Edinburgh,  1946),  p.  216. 

3 Dugald  Stewart,  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Robertson,  D.D. 
(London,  1801 ),  p.  188. 
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this  is  an  unusually  scrupulous  source.  In  general  terms,  Erskine’s 
tribute  throws  light  on  the  character  and  personality  of  Robertson,  on 
his  ecclesiastical  ideology,  on  his  methods  in  achieving  and 
maintaining  his  dominance  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  on  his 
theological  position.  In  all  of  these  areas  he  had  dealings  with  the 
Popular  party. 

The  first  aspect  of  Robertson’s  character  which  should  be  noted 
is  his  cordiality  towards  his  ecclesiastical  opponents.  While  Erskine 
ascribes  this  in  his  own  case  to  the  two  men’s  ‘intimate  familiarity 
and  impressions  of  mutual  regard’  which  originated  during  their 
time  together  as  teenagers  at  Edinburgh  University,4  it  clearly 
extended  more  widely: 

keen  and  determined  opposition  to  his  schemes  of  ecclesiastical 
policy  neither  extinguished  his  esteem,  nor  forfeited  his  friendly 
offices,  when  he  saw  opposition  carried  on  without  rancour,  and 
when  he  believed  that  it  originated  from  conscience  and  principle, 
not  from  personal  animosity,  or  envy,  or  ambition.5 

Robertson  had  the  ability,  according  to  Erskine,  of  guiding  and 
controlling  others  without  seeming  to  assume  any  superiority  over 
them.  This  estimate  is  supported  both  by  Dugald  Stewart  and 
Erskine’s  own  biographer,  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  Wellwood.  The 
former  notes  his  scrupulously  circumspect  private  life  as  being  a key 
part  of  his  influence  as  Moderate  leader  since  it  ‘enabled  him  to 
recommend  successfully  to  others,  the  same  candid  and  indulgent 
spirit  that  was  congenial  to  his  own  mind’.6  This  had  an  impact 
outside  the  bounds  of  his  own  party:  Moncreiff  Wellwood  quotes 
approvingly  Dugald  Stewart’s  assertion  that  Robertson’s  departure 
from  General  Assembly  life  was  lamented  by  many  in  the  Popular 


4 Erskine,  Discourses,  p.  263. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  273. 

6 Stewart,  Account,  p.  18. 
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party  'who,  while  they  resisted  his  principles  of  ecclesiastical  policy, 
loved  his  candour,  and  respected  his  integrity’.7 

This  is  the  first  point,  then,  upon  which  historians  should 
reflect:  in  spite  of  divisions  between  Robertson  and  the  Popular 
leadership  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  there  were  good 
personal  relations  between  them.8  Indeed,  the  only  qualification 
which  should  be  made  concerning  this  point,  is  the  possible 
implication  in  Erskine’s  funeral  sermon  which  suggests  that  his  early 
acquaintance  with  Robertson  when  they  were  students  ‘was  one 
circumstance  which  prevented  from  degenerating  into  personal 
rancour  and  animosity’  the  opposite  sides  they  usually  took  in  the 
debates  over  patronage  and  church  government  in  general.9 10  Too 
much,  however,  should  not  be  made  of  this  one  suggestion. 

An  important  contributing  factor  to  these  cordial  relations 
which  Robertson  seems  generally  to  have  enjoyed  with  his  Popular 
opponents  may  well  have  been  his  preparedness  to  ensure  their 
presence  on  committees  set  up  by  the  Assembly  to  produce 
proposals  on  controversial  matters.  For  example,  in  1767  Robertson, 
along  with  Erskine,  Dr  Daniel  Macqueen,  and  Revs  Robert  Walker 
and  Henry  Lundie,  were  appointed  as  a committee  to  bring  proposals 
for  alterations  in  the  law  regarding  the  right  of  presbyteries  to 
nominate  ministers  for  a vacant  charge  in  the  event  of  a patron 
failing  to  make  a presentation.111  In  1771,  a committee  appointed  to 
prepare  answers  to  Dr  Macqueen’s  reasons  for  dissent  in  the  St. 
Ninian’s  patronage  case  consisted  of  the  Moderator,  who  that  year 


7 Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Wellwood,  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Erskine, 
D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1818),  p.  383. 

8 It  is  worthy  of  note  that  such  a pattern  continued  into  the  next  century.  The 
nineteenth-century  Moderate  leader,  Principal  George  Cook  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
speaking  of  Robertson’s  successor  in  his  Life  of  the  Late  George  Hill  D.D., 
Principal  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Andrews  (Edinburgh,  1830),  affirmed  that  his 
subject  and  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  'justly  appreciated  the  talents  mutually  possessed 
by  them,  and,  when  political  contentions  were  out  of  the  question,  were  actuated  by 
sentiments  of  cordial  esteem’  (pp.  124-5). 

9 Erskine,  Discourses,  p.  263. 

10  Scots  Magazine,  29  (June  1767),  p.  332. 
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was  Robert  Walker,  Dr  Alexander  Webster,  and  the  advocate 
Andrew  Crosbie  on  the  Popular  side,  together  with  Robertson  and 
Solicitor  Dundas  for  the  Moderates;  and  a committee  to  make  new 
proposals  for  vote  taking  to  prevent  future  disputed  votes  included 
the  Moderate  Alexander  Carlyle,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  Solicitor 
Dundas,  together  with  the  Popular  leaders  Dr  Macqueen,  Revd  John 
Freebairn  and  Andrew  Crosbie.11  This  type  of  balanced  committee 
was  the  pattern  during  Robertson’s  domination  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  only  instance  of  departure  from  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
appointment  of  a heavily  Moderate  committee  to  enquire  into  the 
famous  (or  infamous)  St.  Ninian’s  induction  in  1774. 

The  second  area  in  which  Erskine’s  funeral  sermon  is  of  value 
is  the  way  it  highlights  the  principles  of  his  ecclesiastical  policy  as 
contributing  to  his  influence  at  the  General  Assembly.  One  of  the 
nine  reasons  Erskine  suggests  as  explaining  his  influence  there  was 
‘his  firm  adherence  to  the  general  principles  of  church  policy  which 
he  early  adopted’.13  Erskine,  however,  did  not  elucidate  beyond  this 
and  other  sources  must  be  turned  to  in  connection  with  this  aspect  of 
Robertson’s  career.  Principal  George  Hill,  however,  as  quoted  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  suggested  that  Robertson’s  ecclesiastical  policy 
originated  in  the  perception  that  the  influence  of  the  ministers  who 
had  been  ejected  during  the  Restoration  for  their  opposition  to 
episcopacy  had  enshrined  in  the  church  a respect  for  ‘the  guidance  of 
private  conscience’  which  ‘was  necessarily  such,  as  to  inspire 
independent  principles  inconsistent  with  regular  subordination  and 
discipline’.14  In  Robertson’s  eyes,  this  had  led  to  such  a decline  in 
the  discipline  of  the  church  that  individuals  were  claiming  that 
disobedience  to  the  sentences  of  the  church  courts  was  a right.  He 

" Ibid.,  33  (May  1771),  p.  275. 

12  Ibid.,  36  (May  1774),  p.  272. 

Erskine,  Discourses,  p.  272.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Erskine 
also  notes  that  Robertson’s  disposition  to  adhere  to  a policy  once  he  had  arrived  at 
it,  possibly  led  to  a certain  inflexibility  with  regard  to  his  attitudes  to  the  changing 
perceptions  of  other  supporters  of  his  policy  (p.  273). 

14  Stewart,  Account,  pp.  164-6. 
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believed  that  the  freer  any  constitution  was,  the  greater  the  danger  of 
violating  its  fundamental  laws.  His  policy,  therefore,  was  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the  authority  of  the  church  should  be  maintained 
by  enforcing  the  submission  of  its  members.  According  to  Cook, 
"the  two  capital  articles  by  which  he  conceived  presbytery  to  be 
distinguished  from  any  other  ecclesiastical  establishment,  was  the 
parity  of  its  ministers,  and  the  subordination  of  its  judicatories’.15 
The  accuracy  of  Hill’s  interpretation  of  Robertson’s  policy  is 
demonstrated  by  the  famous  ‘Reasons  for  Dissent  in  the  Case  of 
Inverkeithing’  of  1752.  In  this  document,  almost  certainly  drawn  up 
by  Robertson  although  honed  by  a small  committee  of  Moderates, 
we  find  the  statement  of  the  policy  which  Robertson  was  to  follow 
throughout  his  time  of  dominance  in  the  General  Assembly.  This 
document  has  been  described  elsewhere  as  embodying  a profoundly 
secular  vision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  there 
is  no  need  to  analyse  it  again  here.16  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Robertson 
and  his  fellow  Moderates  argued  that  the  first  principles  of  society  in 
general,  the  nature  and  preservation  of  ecclesiastical  society, 
presbyterian  church  government,  and  the  practice  and  procedure  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  all  required  rigour  in  the  area  of  discipline 
of  disobedience  of  the  decisions  of  church  courts.  Laxity  regarding 
the  censure  of  ecclesiastical  disobedience  would  lead  to  decline  in 
doctrinal  standards.  Likewise,  I have  suggested  that  fundamental  to 
an  understanding  of  the  position  of  the  members  of  the  Popular 
party,  not  only  on  the  problem  of  patronage  but  also  indeed  on  all 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  matters,  is  an  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  what  theologians  know  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
Arguments  against  patronage  returned  constantly  to  the  conception 
of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  on  earth,  whose  paramount 
purpose  was  the  salvation  and  edification  of  souls.  Nothing  could  be 


15  Ibid.,  p.  168. 

16  John  R.  McIntosh,  Church  and  Theology  in  Enlightenment  Scotland,  The  Popular 
Party,  / 740-1800  (East  Linton,  1998),  p.  105. 
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allowed  to  hinder  that  role.17  Closely  connected  with  this  perception 
was  concern  with  the  primacy  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  role  of  the 
individual  conscience  in  its  interpretation.  Church  discipline  must  be 
applied  with  great  circumspection  on  matters  of  conscience.  What 
is  inescapable  in  a comparison  of  the  positions  of  Robertson  and  the 
Moderates  in  the  ‘Reasons  of  Dissent  in  the  Case  of  Inverkeithing’ 
and  the  Popular  ‘Answers  to  the  Reasons  of  Dissent’  is  that  the  gulf 
between  their  preoccupations  and  their  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
the  Church  was  unbridgeable. 

What  Erskine’s  funeral  sermon  reveals,  however,  is  that  despite 
the  ideological  chasm,  Robertson’s  policy  could  produce  something 
of  a positive  response  from  the  Popular  ranks.  Because  his 
consistency  of  principle  enabled  him  to  be  seen  as  impartial,  Erskine 
suggests  that  his  example  and  influence  encouraged  participation  by 
younger  men  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  that  this  deprived 
moderators  of  their  ability  to  prevent  causes  being  fairly  and 
impartially  discussed.  The  clear  implication  is  that  Robertson,  either 
by  his  own  example  in  his  earlier  years,  or  by  his  personal 
intervention  subsequently,  gave  younger  and  newer  members  of 
Assembly  encouragement  to  participate  in  the  Assembly  and  church 
business  in  general  in  such  a way  that  many  presumably  came  to  see 
him  as  something  of  a patron.  This  understanding  could  well  throw 
light  on  the  reason  why  dissents,  for  example,  were  adhered  to  by 
relatively  few  from  the  ranks  of  the  Popular  party:  explicit  rejection 
of  Robertson’s  policies  right  under  his  nose,  as  it  were,  may  well 
have  been  just  too  embarrassing  for  many.  Presumably,  too,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  Robertson’s  dominance  many  Popular  members  of 
the  Assembly  may  well  have  seen  his  influence  as  being  preferable 
to  the  former  situation  where  Assembly  debates  were  on  occasion 
controlled  by  a partisan  Moderator  and  his  clique.19  Dugald  Stewart 


17  Ibid.,  pp.  33-5. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  106 

19  Erskine,  Discourses , p.  272. 
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extends  this  idea  to  the  suggestion  that  Robertson’s  policy  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  his  ‘steady  and  uniform  support  for  the  law 
of  patronage’;  and,  secondly,  by  ‘an  impartial  exercise  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  church’.  This,  according  to  Stewart,  Robertson  felt 
could  only  be  effectually  secured  by  a strict  adherence  to  established 
rules.  If  one  bears  in  mind  the  limited  Assembly  experience  and 
perspective  of  most  ministers  present,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
persuasive  nature  of  Robertson’s  appeals  to  the  established 
procedures  of  the  church,  or  to  see  why  Moncreiff  Wellwood  could 
argue  at  a later  date  that  ‘the  opponents  of  Dr  Robertson  professed  to 
contend  for  nothing  more,  than  what  they  who  now  call  themselves 
the  moderate  party  had  before  asserted:  the  necessity  of  a call  from 

9 1 

the  heritors  and  elders,  as  the  foundation  of  the  pastoral  relation’. 

Added  to  this,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Moncreiff  Wellwood 
asserts  that  Robertson  ‘held  it  for  a maxim,  never  wantonly  to  offend 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  rather  to  endeavour  to  manage,  than 
directly  to  combat  them’.  As  a result,  the  Assembly’s  decisions  were 
‘not  vindictive,  and  seldom  went  beyond  the  leading  points  to  which 
they  were  directed’.22  He  subsequently  went  on  to  argue  that  the 
deletion  of  the  annual  instruction  given  to  the  Commission  by  every 
Assembly  since  1736  to  do  whatever  possible  to  seek  redress  for  ‘the 
grievance  of  patronage’  not  being  made  until  after  Robertson  ceased 
to  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  Church,  was  an  evidence  of 

• 23 

Robertson’s  commitment  to  that  maxim." 

The  third  aspect  of  Robertson’s  relations  with  the  Popular  party 
concerns  the  question  of  how  he  was  able  to  implement  his 
ecclesiastical  policy.  On  this,  Erskine  has  more  to  say  than  any  other 
contemporary  authority.  In  addition  to  Robertson’s  ‘firm  adherence 
to  the  general  principles  of  church  policy  which  he  had  early 
adopted’,  Erskine  identifies  eight  other  reasons  for  Robertson’s 


20  Stewart,  Account,  pp.  173-5. 

21  Moncrieff  Wellwood,  p.463. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  465. 

23  Ibid.,  pp.  466-7. 
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influence:  his  talents  as  a public  speaker;  his  sagacity  in  forming 
plans;  his  steadfastness  in  executing  them;  his  quick  discernment  of 
whatever  might  hinder  or  promote  his  designs;  his  boldness  in 
encountering  difficulties;  his  presence  of  mind  in  improving  every 
occasional  advantage;  the  alacrity  with  which,  when  he  saw  it 
necessary,  he  could  make  an  honourable  retreat;  and,  his  skill  in 
stating  a vote,  seizing  a favourable  moment  for  ending  a debate,  and 
urging  a decision.24 

It  is,  of  course,  now  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  evidence 
to  support  these  assertions  with  detailed  examples,  since  on  the 
whole  neither  the  Assembly  Minutes  nor  the  accounts  of  Assembly 
debates  published  at  the  time  provide  a sufficiently  extended  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  debates.  Perhaps  the  only  adequate  example  of 
some  of  the  points  Erskine  suggests,  in  fact,  are  the  accounts  of  the 
debates  over  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in  the  years  1778-9.  I 
have  elsewhere  provided  an  extended  account  and  analysis  of  the 
General  Assembly  debate  on  the  subject  of  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation.'"  When  the  government’s  proposals  to  alter  the  laws 
regarding  the  political  rights  of  Roman  Catholics  first  came  before 
the  Assembly  in  1778,  Robertson  was  committed  to  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  issue’s  discussion.  He  denied  that  any  alarm  existed  in 
the  country  regarding  the  subject,  and  maintained  that  since  the 
proposed  bill  did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  that  knowledge  would  be 
enough  to  quieten  any  anxiety,  even  in  Glasgow  where  the 
opposition  to  emancipation  was  deepest  seated.  The  law  against 
Roman  Catholics  in  any  case  was  sanguinary  and  cruel,  and  ‘nothing 
but  the  time  in  which  it  was  passed  could  be  pleaded  in  justification 
of  if.  In  the  event,  the  proposal  that  the  Commission  of  Assembly 
should  watch  very  carefully  over  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 


"4  Erskine,  Discourses , p.  272. 

McIntosh,  pp.  160-166;  see  also  Scots 
71;  40  (June  1778),  p.  331;  40  (Oct.  1778) 


Magazine  40  (Feb.  1778),  pp.  267,  269 
, pp.  565-6;  40  (Dec.  1778),  pp.  673-8C 
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religion  and  that  the  Principal  Clerk  should  be  empowered  to  call  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  defeated 
overwhelmingly.26 

The  following  year,  however,  after  a pamphlet  campaign,  the 
matter  again  came  before  the  Assembly.  In  the  course  of  the  1 779 
debate,  it  became  clear  that  the  majority  of  commissioners  were 
against  relief,  and  in  the  end  its  Moderate  supporters  agreed  without 
a vote  to  a motion  based  on  that  of  Dr  John  McFarlan  of  the 
Canongate,  a member  of  the  Popular  party,  which  proposed  an 
overture  to  Parliament  urging  opposition  to  the  idea  of  extending  the 
English  proposals  to  Scotland."7  The  debate  showed  some  interesting 
features  relating  to  how  the  Assembly  saw  its  role  and 
responsibilities  relating  to  the  people  of  Scotland  as  a whole,  but  for 
the  present  purpose,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the  more 
significant  features  which  was  revealed  in  the  episode,  was  the 
extent  to  which  the  difference  between  Popular  and  Moderate  on  the 
issue  was  not  wide.  Indeed,  although  some  would  take  issue  with 
this  suggestion,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  posit  that  it  might  well  be 
misleading  to  argue  that  the  question  was  really  a party  issue  at  all 
for  most  members  of  the  Assembly.  McFarlan,  in  proposing  the 
motion  which  in  effect  became  the  finding  of  the  Assembly,  went 
out  of  his  way  to  defuse  the  threat  of  party  rivalry  clouding  the  issue 
in  terms  very  similar  to  those  subsequently  used  by  Erskine  and 
others  in  their  assessment  of  Robertson:  ‘I  therefore  hope  that  we 
can  hear  one  another  with  candour,  and  not  impute  that  to  party 
spirit,  or  meaner  influence,  which  arises,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  from 
the  full  conviction  of  our  own  minds’.  Even  more  striking  was  the 
eulogy  of  Principal  Robertson  which  McFarlan  gave  after 


26  Scots  Magazine  41  (June  1779),  pp.  310-1 1;  41  (Aug  1779),  pp.  409-15;  41  (Sept 
1779),  p.  474.  See  also  McIntosh,  pp.  163-4. 

21  Scots  Magazine , 41  (June  1779),  312-5. 

28  e.g.,  Richard  B.  Sher,  Church  and  University  in  the  Scottish  Enlightenment.  The 
Moderate  Literati  of  Edinburgh  (Edinburgh,  1985),  290-94. 
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denouncing  the  rioting  which  had  occurred  and  the  attacks  on 
Robertson  himself: 

I think  it  is  my  duty  at  this  time  to  declare,  that  since  I have  had  the 
honour  to  know  him,  he  has  acted  with  a degree  of  candour  and 
moderation  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  a party;  yea,  further,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  I do  not  believe  this  country  to  contain  a 
sounder  Protestant,  nor  is  there  in  the  church  one  more  zealous  to 

• • 29 

promote  what  he  believes  to  be  its  interest. 

Robertson,  for  his  part,  although  he  had  proposed  that  the  overtures 
on  Relief  be  dropped,  revealed  that  since  he  believed  that  the 
opponents  of  Relief  were  most  worried  by  the  idea  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  opening  schools,  he  had  applied  to  the  Lord 
Advocate  and  the  Solicitor-General,  and  had  then  proposed  to  Dr 
John  Erskine  and  a Popular  elder  that  provisos  on  this  should  be 
inserted.  Their  response  had  been  that  if  such  a proposal  had  been 
made  earlier,  it  might  have  produced  good  effects.  Nothing  would 
now  satisfy  the  people,  they  argued,  but  a resolution  to  drop  the  Bill 
altogether,  and  he  accepted  the  truth  of  their  representations.30 
Again,  it  is  important  to  appreciate  that  such  exchanges  indicate  that 
the  differences  between  Robertson  and  his  opponents  did  not 
preclude  cordial,  productive  consultation. 

Here,  then,  is  evidence  of  Robertson’s  commitment  to  carrying 
out  his  policies,  his  discernment  of  likely  hindrances,  and  his  alacrity 
in  retreating  in  good  order  when  necessary.  In  the  only  adequately 
documented  Assembly  debate  of  the  period,  Erskine’s  analysis  of 
Robertson’s  strengths  as  Assembly  manager  stands  vindicated. 

In  addition  to  Erskine’s  insights,  Dugald  Stewart’s  biography 
throws  a more  detailed  light  on  some  aspects  of  Robertson’s 
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Scots  Magazine  41  (June  1779),  p.  309. 

Ibid.,  41  (August  1779),  pp.  411-12.  On  Robertson’s  response,  see  McIntosh,  p. 
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management  technique.  He  suggests  that  Robertson’s  nearly  twenty 
years  uninterrupted  attendance  at  the  Assembly  gave  him  an 
unrivalled  familiarity  with  the  forms  of  Assembly  business.  Since 
most  of  the  Assembly  members  only  attended  every  four  to  five 
years,  they  had  ‘a  disposition  to  undervalue  their  importance,  when 
they  appear  to  stand  in  the  way  of  immediate  expediency’.  This 
influence,  says  Stewart,  ‘was  increased  and  confirmed  by  his 
conciliating  manners;  by  the  charms  of  his  conversation;  and  by  the 

->  i 

celebrity  of  his  name’.  This,  it  is  suggested,  all  contributed  to  a 
confidence  in  his  principles  and  talents  which  for  many  transcended 
party  affiliation.  Stewart  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Robertson’s  eloquence  was  its  ‘persuasion’.  It  was 
‘mild,  rational,  and  conciliatory,  yet  manly  and  dignified’.  He  spoke 
last,  and  resumed  the  arguments  on  both  sides  ‘with  such  perspicuity 
of  arrangement  and  expression;  such  respect  to  his  antagonists;  and 
such  an  air  of  candour  and  earnestness  in  every  thing  he  said,  that  he 
often  united  the  suffrages  of  the  House  in  favour  of  the  conclusions 

39 

he  wished  to  establish.’ 

Finally,  then,  there  is  the  question  of  Robertson’s  doctrinal 
position  vis-a-vis  that  of  members  of  the  Popular  party.  Before 
turning  to  what  Erskine  has  to  say  about  that  in  the  funeral  sermon, 
there  is  a point  to  be  made  about  the  theological  position  of  the 
Popular  party.  As  I have  argued  elsewhere,  the  Popular  party  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  should  not  be  seen  as 
theologically  monolithic.  Within  the  ranks  of  those  who  voted  tor  its 
policies  at  the  General  Assembly  were  those  who  were  orthodox 
Calvinists  who  saw  little  need  to  diverge  from  traditional  forms  and 
modes  of  expression,  and  some  who  were  probably  not  much 
interested  in  doctrinal  issues  at  all;  there  were  a number  of  more 
liberal  theologians  who,  while  formally  Calvinistic,  were  influenced 
in  varying  degrees  by  Stoic  ethics  and  by  what  is  generally  known  as 


31  Stewart,  Account,  pp.  172-5. 

32  See  also,  ibid.,  pp.  193-5  on  Robertson’s  eloquence  at  the  General  Assembly;  and 
also  Erskine,  Discourses,  pp.  271-2. 
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Moderatism;  and  there  was  an  increasingly  important  group,  which 
included  most  of  the  leadership  of  the  Popular  party  at  the  General 
Assembly,  who  were  both  orthodox  in  conviction  and  prepared  to 
use  Enlightenment  ideas  to  express  that  orthodox  theology. 
Nevertheless,  the  dominant  theological  emphasis  in  the  Popular 
party  could  be  described  as  broadly  ‘evangelical’.  Care,  though, 
should  be  taken  not  to  assume  that  it  displayed  all  the  characteristics 
of  nineteenth-century  Evangelicalism,  or  that  it  meets  all  the  criteria 
postulated  by  one  of  Evangelicalism’s  most  recent  historians,  David 
Bebbington.34 

Erskine’s  funeral  sermon  has  to  be  studied  closely  to  detect  the 
drift  of  his  analysis.  In  the  first  place,  he  ascribes  a key  role  in  the 
shaping  of  Robertson’s  theological  thought  to  the  content  of  his 
father’s  library  which  included  authors  whose  doctrines  and  ideas 
concerning  the  most  important  areas  of  preaching  were  far  from 
orthodox.  Erskine  says  that  this  led  to  Robertson’s  esteem  of  divines 
such  as  Le  Blanc,  Limborch,  the  younger  Turretine,  and  especially 
Werenselsius.  He  ‘afterwards  adopted  some  of  their  peculiar 
sentiments  and  modes  of  expression,  not  relished  by  many 
Calvinists’.  Nevertheless,  maintained  Erskine,  it  would  be  ‘rash’  and 
‘unjust’  to  infer  from  this  that  Robertson  ‘approved  those  of  their 
leading  opinions,  plainly  opposite  to  the  Westminster  Confession’.35 
Robertson  in  fact  had  discouraged  schemes  for  abolishing  or 
modifying  the  subscription  to  the  Confession  required  of  ministers, 
even  though  they  had  been  proposed  by  some  of  his  supporters  in 
matters  of  church  policy  who  enjoyed  his  respect.36 

Erskine,  however,  speaks  of  further  division  between  himself 
and  Robertson.  He  mentions: 


33  McIntosh,  pp.  x,  176-232,  237. 

D.  W.  Bebbington,  Evangelicalism  in  Modern  Britain.  A History  from  the  1730s  to 
the  1980s  (London,  1989),  pp.  2-17. 

Erskine,  Discourses , p.  264. 

v>  On  this  suggestion,  see  R.  Lynam,  ‘An  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writngs’,  in  The 
Works  of  William  Robertson , D.D.  (London,  1826),  pp.  25-26. 
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our  different  sentiments,  as  to  some  points  of  religion  and  morals; 
as  to  the  propriety  of  preaching  at  all,  or  preaching  frequently  on 
some  subjects;  and  as  to  the  fittest  and  safest  method  of  explaining 
and  inculcating,  what  we  were  agreed,  was  necessary  to  be 
taught.37 

These  suggested  differences  of  opinion  are  difficult  to  define,  and 
must  be  identified  more  by  omission  than  by  specific  assertion.  The 
problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  only  one  of  Robertson’s 
sermons  is  extant,  and  that  this  has  little  doctrinal  content  of  any 
significance.  In  noting  Robertson’s  pulpit  style,  Erskine  merely 
compliments  his  ‘accuracy  of  method’  and  ‘propriety  of  style’,  and 
his  plainness  which  enabled  even  the  illiterate  to  understand  while 
not  offending  those  of  refined  taste.  On  the  overall  nature  of 
Robertson’s  subject  matter,  however,  Erskine  was  clear:  ‘Sometimes 
he  preached  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  or  some  of  its  peculiar 
doctrines  but  more  frequently  on  the  various  duties  of  religion,  on 
their  difficulties,  and  on  the  helps  for  performing  them.’  His 
preaching  was  particularly  relevant  for  those  in  their  earlier  years.  In 
his  expository  lectures  on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  some  of  the  lesser 
epistles,  he  dwelt  on  the  characters  they  contained,  ‘partly  for 
caution,  partly  for  imitation’;  dealing  with  the  proofs  of  Christianity 
arising  from  them; 

and  often  availed  himself  of  those  opportunities  for  showing  that 
the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
the  insufficiency  of  repentance  and  reformation  to  expiate  the  guilt 
of  sin,  and  to  purchase  the  divine  favour,  and  the  necessity  of  the 


37  Erskine,  Discourses,  pp.  262-3. 

38  The  situation  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  Christ 's  appearance,  and  its  connection 
with  the  success  of  his  religion,  considered:  A sermon,  preached  before  the  Society / 
in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  January  6,  1755  (Edinburgh, 
1818). 
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influences  of  the  Spirit,  were  doctrines  clearly  asserted  in  the  sacred 
oracles. 

Furthermore,  Scripture  passages  used  to  deny  them,  were  all  capable 
of  a natural  explanation,  consistent  with  their  truth.  Erskine  had 
particularly  appreciated  Robertson’s  lectures  on  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  which  accurately  dealt  with  the  temptations  of  error  and 
vice  and  their  consequences.  He  draws  a significant  distinction, 
however,  between  Robertson’s  lecturing  and  his  preaching:  he 
regrets  that  Robertson  seldom  preached  from  Proverbs  because  that 
would  have  allowed  him  to  search  deeper  into  the  extent  and 
usefulness  of  religious  and  moral  maxims,  which,  when  expounding 
a large  passage  of  scripture,  he  could  only  hint’.39 

In  other  words,  then,  Erskine  is  doing  two  things:  he  is  asserting 
that  Robertson’s  preaching  was  weighted  towards  inculcating 
morality  and  right  conduct;  and  he  is  affirming  Robertson’s  doctrinal 
orthodoxy,  especially  in  the  area  of  the  Atonement.  This  latter  is 
particularly  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  most  serious 
doctrinal  dispute  in  the  Scottish  church  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  allegation  of  Socinianism,  involving  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  the  nature  of  the  Atonement,  made  against 
William  McGill  of  Ayr  in  1789. 40  While  his  doctrinal  orthodoxy  is 
affirmed,  though,  Erskine  implies  that  Robertson  did  not  apply 
doctrine  in  the  strict  sense  in  such  a way  as  to  require  a personal 
response  from  his  hearers.  While,  then,  Robertson  to  some  extent 
conformed  to  the  archetype  of  those  who  preached  ‘mere  morality’,41 
he  does  not  conform  straightforwardly  to  John  Witherspoon’s 
satirical  definition  of  the  requirements  of  what  a Moderate  defined 
as  a good  preacher:  he  did  not  altogether  confine  his  preaching  to 

39  Erskine,  Discourses,  pp.  274-6. 

40  See  McIntosh,  pp.  153,  189-90. 

41  Ibid.,  pp.  62,  65,  referring  to  John  Willison,  The  Church ’s  Danger,  and  Minister's 
Duty  (1733)  in  W.M.  Hetherington,  The  Practical  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Willison , 

( ilasgow,  n.d.),  p.  881;  and  A Fair  and  Impartial  Testimony  (1744)  in 
Hetherington,  p.  923. 
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social  duties,  he  did  not  recommend  them  only  from  rational 
considerations,  his  authorities  were  not  purely  non-Christian  ones, 
and  he  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  common  people.42 

In  some  respects  it  is  not  surprising  that  Erskine  was  lukewarm 
in  his  praise  of  Robertson’s  preaching,  or  that  they  clearly  had 
differences  regarding  its  nature  and  purposes.  It  seems  that  in  1761 
Robertson  had  clear  desires  to  leave  the  pastoral  ministry,  if  his 
financial  position  could  be  secured,  so  as  to  concentrate  on  his 
literary  career  as  an  historian.  Nevertheless,  he  failed  to  do  so  either 
when  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  Edinburgh  University  in  1762, 
or  as  Historiographer  for  Scotland  in  1763.  Indeed,  a close  perusal  of 
Dugald  Stewart’s  Life  of  Robertson  is  rather  revealing.  In  a draft 
response  to  a letter  of  20  July  1761  from  Lord  Cathcart  urging  him 
to  begin  a history  of  England,  and  communicating  the  suggestion  of 
preferment  in  England  from  both  the  King  and  Lord  Bute,  if  he  were 
to  undertake  such  a work,  Robertson  wrote: 

Though  I am  not  weary  of  my  profession,  nor  wish  ever  to  throw 
off  my  ecclesiastical  character,  yet  I have  often  wished  to  be  free 
of  the  labour  of  daily  preaching,  and  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
apply  myself  wholly  to  my  studies  ...  I should  not  wish  to  drop  all 
connection  with  the  church  of  which  I am  a member,  but  still  wish 
to  hold  some  station  in  it,  without  being  reduced  entirely  to  the 
profession  of  an  Author. 44 

A few  months  later,  in  another  letter  he  is  found  writing: 

Were  I to  carve  out  my  own  fortune,  I should  wish  to  continue  one 
of  his  Majesty’s  Chaplains  for  Scotland,  but  to  resign  my  charge  as 
a Minister  of  Edinburgh,  which  engrosses  more  of  my  time  which 


42  John  Witherspoon,  The  Works  of  John  Witherspoon,  D.D,  (Edinburgh,  1805),  vi, 
pp.  166-77. 

4f  Stewart,  Account , pp.  68-9.  Extracts  from  the  letter  of  Lord  Cathcart  to  Robertson 
are  to  be  found  on  pp.  65-6. 
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one  who  is  a stranger  to  the  many  minute  duties  of  that  office  can 
well  imagine.  I would  wish  to  apply  my  whole  time  to  literary 
pursuits,  which  is  at  present  parcelled  out  among  innumerable 

44 

occupations. 

There  is  little  need  for  speculation  at  what  was  going  on  regarding 
Robertson’s  preaching  ministry. 

A revealing  comparison  and  contrast  may  be  also  made  with 
Erskine’s  assessment  of  the  preaching  of  Robert  Walker  of  the  High 
Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  contained  in  Erskine’s  funeral  sermon  for  him 
preached  in  April  1783.  Walker’s  charge  was  arguably  the  most 
prestigious  in  the  city  and  after  his  death  his  sermons  were  edited  for 
publication  by  Hugh  Blair,  one  of  the  Moderate  leadership. 
Erskine’s  tribute  to  Walker  is  in  a warmly  evangelical  vein: 

What  things  were  once  gain  to  him,  he  counted  loss,  for  the  glory 
of  his  Saviour,  and  the  good  of  precious  souls.  Prompted  by  just 
ideas  of  religion,  and  deep  experience  of  its  influence,  he  preached, 
not  as  pleasing  man,  but  God  who  trieth  the  heart.  Everything 
which  would  gain  him  applause,  he  carefully  avoided  and 
suppressed,  if  it  was  not  also  calculated  to  recommend  to  perishing 
sinners,  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  Christ  the  Lord.  The  reputation, 
however,  which  he  courted  not,  soon  placed  him  in  more  important 
and  difficult  stations.  There,  the  rank,  genius,  and  learning,  of 
many  of  his  hearers;  their  sincere  piety  and  steady  attachment  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  and  their  taste,  formed  by  his  worthy 
predecessors  and  colleagues  in  the  ministry;  made  it  no  easy  task 
to  support  his  character....  Yet,  he  was  enabled,  honourably  to 
support  it  to  the  last  period  of  his  life.  Indeed,  none  could  censure 
the  subject  matter  of  his  sermons,  who  wished  not  to  banish  from 
the  pulpit,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  man’s  duties  to  God,  to  his 

^Robertson  to  Mr  Baron  Mure,  25  November  1761,  quoted  in  Stewart,  Account,  p. 
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neighbour,  and  to  himself.  The  style  of  his  sermons  was  plain,  yet 
elegant;  warm  and  pathetic,  yet  rational  and  argumentative. 
Though  some  might  equal  him  in  the  useful  matter  of  his  sermons; 
and  others  in  particular  beauties  of  composition:  it  was  generally 
acknowledged,  that  few  have  appeared,  in  whom  the  different 
excellencies  of  an  edifying  preacher  were  more  conspicuously 
united.45 

It  is  striking  that  both  Walker  and  Robertson  preached  on  similar 
subjects:  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  man’s  religious  and  moral 
duties;  and  that  Erskine  found  quite  similar  things  to  say  about  their 
pulpit  style.  Yet  in  Robertson’s  case  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
evangelical  zeal  which  Erskine  suggests  so  characterised  Walker’s 
ministry. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  that  Erskine  was  exceedingly 
restrained  as  to  the  nature  of  Robertson’s  personal  faith.  He  bore  his 
final  illness  ‘with  remarkable  patience  and  serenity,  and  with 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  God,  for  the  many  comforts  with  which, 
for  a long  series  of  years  he  had  been  blessed’.  On  his  deathbed,  he 
expressed  to  Erskine  ‘his  joy  in  reflecting  that  his  life  on  earth  had 
not  been  altogether  in  vain;  and  his  hopes,  that,  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus,  the  God,  who  had  so  signally  prospered  him  in  this  world, 
would,  in  another  and  better  world,  be  his  portion  and  happiness’.46 
In  other  words,  Erskine  notes  the  amalgamation  of  Christian  and 
Stoic  principles  which  has  been  described  as  characterising  the 
Moderates’  view  of  death’.47 

What,  then,  can  be  said  of  ‘Robertson  and  the  Popular  Party’? 
There  are  four  important  insights  which  have  emerged.  First,  it  must 
be  accepted  that  the  dominant  note  in  his  relationship  with  his 


45  Erskine,  Discourses,  pp.  235-6. 

46  Ibid.,  pp.  276-7. 

47  Sher,  Church  and  University,  pp.  185-6. 
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ecclesiastical  opponents  was  cordiality.  This  was  the  result  of  what 
was  seen  as  his  attractive  personality  which  did  not  allow  principled 
opposition  to  his  policies  to  mar  personal  relationships.  This 
cordiality  was  also  a dominant  feature  of  his  management  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Secondly,  while  there  remained  an  unbridgeable  gulf  between 
Robertson  and  his  opponents  on  the  question  of  church  government, 
which  arose  from  his  essentially  secular  perception  of  its  nature  and 
purpose  as  compared  with  their  fundamentally  theological 
assumptions,  the  very  fact  of  his  consistent  application  of  his 
principles  was  seen  by  many  of  them  as  embodying  an  impartiality 
which  they  found  estimable  and  difficult  to  counter. 

Thirdly,  the  mechanisms  of  Robertson’s  influence  in  the 
General  Assembly  involved  the  combination  of  debating  skill, 
sensitivity  to  the  drift  of  opinion  during  debate,  what  was  seen  as  the 
non-vindictiveness  of  his  measures,  and  what  might  be  termed  his 
‘personal  patronage’  of  younger  men,  newer  to  the  Assembly,  which 
apparently  transcended  party  affiliations. 

And,  fourthly,  in  theological  matters,  the  majority  of  the 
Popular  party  would  probably  have  found  his  doctrine  orthodox. 
There  would,  though,  have  been  reservations  over  his  lack  of  the 
evangelical  zeal  which  characterised  those  who  enjoyed  their 
greatest  esteem.  And  there  would  certainly  have  been  questions 
about  the  nature  of  his  personal  faith.  None  of  these,  however,  would 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  substantial  to  negate  the  influence  of 
what  might  be  termed  the  positive  features  of  Robertson’s 
relationship  with  the  Popular  party. 
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